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UVic hits winter 
enrolment target 


UVic’s winter session enrolment is 
right on target again this year 
with the university expecting to 
exceed its annual provincially 
funded level of students for the 
fifth year in a row 

The province is funding UVic for 
11,808 full-time equivalent (FTE) 
undergraduate students in 1999-2000. 
FTEs are the standard funding unit 
used by the provincial government 
to translate the full and part-time 
registration at B.C. universities into 
an equivalent number of full-time 
students. 

Based on a winter session FTE 
enrolment of 10,555 students on 
Sept. 8, the first day of classes, UVic 
director of institutional analysis 


Chris Conway projects that the 
university will reach a combined 
winter and summer session enrol¬ 
ment of 12,102 FTE students for 
1999-2000. September’s FTE count 
derives from a total of 14,695 un¬ 
dergraduate students registered at 
the university. 

“The university has to at least 
meet the provincial enrolment 
target to receive full funding,” says 
Conway. “It’s a tricky exercise to 
manage because it’s so dependent 
on highly volatile factors — the 
student attrition rates from year to 
year, the academic performance of 
the applicant pool, the percentage 
of applicants who actually accept 
See ENROLMENT 7 


Summer session now 
serves 8,300 students 


There’s an enduring local urban 
myth that says everything grinds 
to a halt on the UVic campus each 
summer as students clear out for 
a four-month break from their 
studies. 

In fact, over the years, summer 
studies have become an integral and 
increasingly busy part of academic 
offerings at UVic. In 1999, according 
to figures just released by the univer¬ 
sity’s office of institutional analysis, 
8,354 students poured onto campus 
between May and August. Last year, 
there were 8,080 students on campus 
over the same period. That’s more 
than the combined peak winter ses¬ 
sion registration at Royal Roads Uni¬ 
versity (450 students) and Camosun 
College (7,500) last year. 

Summer session registration at 
UVic has more than doubled over the 
past 15 years and is now at a level 
equal to 41 per cent of the universi¬ 
ty’s winter session enrolment. 


And, according to a survey of 
UVic’s summer session students 
conducted by institutional analysis 
in 1998, while part-time students 
dominate summer session, 17 per 
cent register in at least five courses. 
Almost three-quarters of registered 
summer session students are in 
either third or fourth year and 85 
per cent are working on a bachelor 
degree at UVic. 

A desire to accelerate the pace of 
their studies was the reason for 
registering in summer session cited 
by 37 per cent of the respondents. 
Another 14 per cent were registered 
in UVic’s year-round co-operative 
education programs, which alternate 
academic terms with work terms in 
paid employment related to the 
student’s area of study. Forty-seven 
per cent of respondents were be¬ 
tween the ages of 20 and 24, but 
nearly the same number (45 per 
cent) were 25 or older. 


Windstorm topples trees 
around campus 

A section of the university jogging trail remains closed in the after- 
math of the sudden windstorm on Sept. 24 that uprooted trees and 
knocked out power throughout Greater Victoria. 

The campus was not spared from the record-breaking gusts of 
wind. UVic grounds manager Tony James estimates the university 
lost over a dozen trees while nearly two dozen more were severely 
damaged, some to the point where they may have to be removed. 

The most serious damage occurred along the jogging trail behind 
the Begbie Building. Three native trees fell on a bridge along the 
path that spans a swamp. Grounds crews have closed that section of 
the trail at its two entrances off parking lots 8 and 10. James says 
he’s not certain how long the closure will last. It’s possible the 
bridge may have to be replaced. 

Two grounds employees were called into work on Saturday, 
Sept. 25 to clear fallen limbs off roads and parking lots. In all, 
six medium ornamental trees, such as ash, were blown down 
along with six large native trees, mainly poplars. 



Bug power 


How many engineering students does it take to push a Volkswagen beetle around Ring Road? Lots... especially if 
the pushing lasts 24 hours.This year’s engineering students society Bug Push organizer Gabriel Bowers (right) 
and fellow student Greg Powell take a break while other ESS members practice their technique. The fundraiser 
for the United Way campus campaign begins today (Oct I) at 9 a.m. in front of the Student Union Building an 
ends 24 hours later. Donations to the campaign can be made throughout the Push at the SUB or by calling the 
ESS at 721-8822. Assisting Bowers with this year’s Push are: Dave Black, Chris Ross, Megan Howell-JonesJ.J. 
Drennan, Andrew Preston and the association of student automotive engineers.They hope to raise $4,000. 


Chemist earns national honour 


BYVALERIE SHORE 

Longtime University of Victoria 
chemistry professor Dr. Alex 
McAuley has won the prestigious 
Montreal Medal for the year 2000, 
awarded by the Chemical Institute 
of Canada. 


The medal is presented as a 
mark of distinction and honor to a 
Canadian resident who has shown 
“significant leadership in, or has 
made an outstanding contribution 
to, the profession of chemistry or 
chemical engineering in Canada.” 


The medal will be presented to 
McAuley at the Canadian Society 
for Chemistry conference and exhi¬ 
bition in Calgary next May. 

The Chemical Institute of 
Canada is an umbrella organization 
for three constituent groups: the 
Canadian Society 
for Chemistry, the 
Canadian Society 
for Chemical Engi¬ 
neering and the 
Canadian Society 
for Chemical Tech¬ 
nology. The insti¬ 
tute has approxi¬ 
mately 5,700 
members employed 
by industry, govern¬ 
ment and universi¬ 
ties across Canada. 

“Alex is one of 
the leading inor¬ 
ganic chemists in 
Canada and during 
his career at UVic 
has made impor¬ 
tant contributions 
to the university in 
many areas includ¬ 
ing graduate stud¬ 
ies and the office 
McAuley of research admin¬ 
istration,” says Dr. 
Penny Codding, UVic’s vice presi- 
' dent academic and provost. “We’re 
delighted that his many accom¬ 
plishments will be recognized na¬ 
tionally by the chemistry 
community. 

Educated at the University of 


Glasgow (BSc, PhD and DSc), 
McAuley held a Fulbright research 
fellowship at Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity and lectured at several 
other universities before joining 
UVic in 1975. An inorganic chemist, 
his research has focussed on the 
synthesis and reactivity of metal 
ion complexes. “It’s basic research 
that leads to a better understand¬ 
ing of the role of metals in many 
biological and industrial processes,” 
he explains. “Right now we’re look¬ 
ing at nickel, which is a trace 
metal in our bodies.” 

During his career, McAuley has 
published more than 150 research 
papers and supervised approxi¬ 
mately 30 PhD students and 
postdoctoral researchers. 

On top of his faculty duties, he’s 
held a number of administrative 
positions at UVic. In 1977-78 he 
helped establish the university’s 
first two co-op education programs 
— in chemistry and physics — and 
was the first director of the UVic’s 
overall co-op program from 
1976-79. He has also been chair of 
the chemistry department 
(1979-84), dean of graduate studies 
(1986-91), and associate vice- 
president research (1993-97). 

Among his many off-campus 
activities, McAuley has served as 
president of the Canadian Society 
for Chemistry, chair of the Cana¬ 
dian national committee of the 
International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry, president of the 
See McAULEY... p. 3 
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Did you start work at UVic in 1974? 

If so, you should have received an invitation to a dinner in your honour 
as a member of the 25-Year Club. If you haven’t received an invitation, 
contact the ceremonies office at 721-7446 as soon as possible. 

Carr’s rebel nature keeps her popular 

Emily Carr’s rebellious nature and her life-long quest to find a spiritual 
connection to the West Coast’s forests are why she remains a popular 
writer and artist, says English professor Dr. Misao Dean. “Emily was a very 
lively, observant sort of writer. The character she created for herself is ap¬ 
pealing to women. She was a little bit rebellious, sarcastic and funny. 

That’s a bit unexpected for a woman of her generation,” adds Dean, who 
studies gender and early Canadian prose. She adds that Carr’s relevance is 
enhanced by the writer/artist’s keen interest in nature and B.C.’s aborigi¬ 
nal culture. The life and work of Emily Carr is being celebrated Oct. 1-3 at 
the Emily Carr Festival of the Arts at Emily Carr House in Victoria, as part 
of B.C. women’s history month. 

Being neighbourly has advantages 

Greater Victoria is served by 14 neighbourhood houses but shifting 
populations and the residents’ busy schedules sometimes make it difficult 
to maintain that neighbourly feeling. Neighbourhood houses serve as com¬ 
munity resource centres offering services such as job training, child care, 
and pre-natal classes to help communities support themselves. John 
McKnight, a researcher, visionary and community organizer, will discuss 
the successes and challenges of neighbourhood houses in a public presen¬ 
tation “Creating Healthy Neighbourhoods: Future Directions and 
Contradictions” on Oct. 6 at 7 p.m. in the Classroom Building, room C103- 
His presentation is co-sponsored by the faculty of human and social devel¬ 
opment and the Coalition of Neighbourhood Houses. McKnight is director 
of community studies at the Institute for Policy Research at Northwestern 
University and co-director of the Asset-Based Community Development 
Institute, a U.S. research and training program focused on neighbourhood 
revitalization. 

UVic holds National Depression Screening Day 

It can affect the way you eat and sleep, the way you feel about yourself, 
and the way you perceive and handle daily tasks and activities. Depres¬ 
sion, like many other diseases, is a “whole body” illness that involves your 
body, mood, thoughts and behaviour. What begins as a persistent ‘down’ 
mood can soon have a serious impact on your health, academic or work 
performance, social life and ability to handle everyday decisions and pres¬ 
sures. In severe cases it can lead to alcohol and drug abuse, and suicide. 
Millions of North American suffer from depression, yet many people don’t 
realize they have it. That’s why UVic health services is participating in Na¬ 
tional Depression Screening Day on Thursday, Oct. 7. Students, faculty and 
staff who think they may be suffering from clinical depression can drop 
in 10 a.m - 1 p.m. to take a free, written self-test for depression and have a 
short interview with a nurse. The day is co-sponsored by the Canadian 
Mental Health Association. For more information, call health services at 
721-8492 or the association at 1-888-731-1222. 

Forums seek to improve research-health link 

How can research methods be expanded to better understand and improve 
health in communities across Canada? This is the theme of a series of 
forums on community-based research being held during the 1999 - 2000 
academic year by the Community Health Promotion Coalition at the 
University of Victoria. The first forum takes place on Thursday, Oct. 7, 

3:30 - 5 p.m. in the faculty club, and is an opportunity for academics, 
government representatives and members of the public to find out more 
about the coalition and its activities. “Health promotion is no longer the 
exclusive domain of what would traditionally be considered the health 
sector,” says Dr. Jennifer Mullett, the coalition’s research scholar. “The con¬ 
cept of health has changed to recognize the many individual and social 
factors that interact to impact on health, including social networks, safe 
and clean environments, housing, independence, meaningful work and a 
stable economy. With this thinking comes the need for new practices in 
research.” For more information, call the coalition at 472-4102 or e-mail 
chpc@hsd.uvic.ca. 


Mediation between UVic 
and CUPE continues 

If Mediation between UVic and its clerical, inside and child care work¬ 
ers (CUPE local 951) and trades, food, and outside workers (CUPE 
local 917) Is continuing. Progress has been achieved on a variety of 
issues and mediator Grant McArthur remains involved in the bar¬ 
gaining with both locals. The next mediation sessions were being 
scheduled as The Ring went to press. University officials remain 
hopeful that agreements will be reached with both groups through 
the mediation process. McArthur has imposed a media blackout on 
both sides. 
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University adopts new policy 
for research on humans 


In the past when UVic researchers 
wanted to conduct work involving 
human subjects they referred to the 
university’s in-house policy for 
guidelines and requirements that 
were drawn from many sources, 
including the guidelines of each of 
the country’s three main granting 
councils. 

Researchers across the country 
followed a similar procedure, ad¬ 
hering to their own custom-drafted 
sets of guidelines and policies that 
were blends of many different 
source documents. But now all 
Canadian research institutions and 
universities, including UVic, are 
following the same regulations 
after making their individual poli¬ 
cies compliant with the Tri-Council 


Policy for the Ethical Conduct of 
Research Involving Humans. 

The Tri-Council represents the 
three federal granting councils — 
the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council, Medical Research 
Council, and the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council. 

At UVic, the human research 
ethics committee (HREC) has been 
working toward this goal for the 
past nine months. The importance 
of meeting the Tri-Council require¬ 
ments can be summed up in two 
words, “research funding,” says 
associate vice president research 
Dr. Howard Brunt. Institutions that 
fail to meet the Tri-Council guide¬ 
lines are ineligible to receive any 
government funding for research 



Tunnidiffe, with a crab retrieved from deep-ocean hydrothermal vents. 

UVic deep sea researcher 
nets New Frontiers award 


The B.C. Science Council has 
selected Dr. Verena Tunnidiffe 
(earth and ocean sciences/biology) 
for its New Frontiers in Research 
Award. The award will be presented 
in Vancouver at the annual B.C. 
Science and Technology awards 
dinner, Oct. 18. 

Tunnidiffe has been at the 
forefront of discoveries of the 
strange ecosystems that develop 
near hydrothermal vents — points 
where water seeps through cracks 
in the deep ocean floor, gets super¬ 
heated by molten rock and 
re-emerges laden with hydrogen 
sulfide. The hostile, light-less 
regions are inhabited by odd varie¬ 
ties of bacteria, worms, crabs and 
other previously unknown species. 

Special cameras, sampling tools 
and other technologies were devel- 
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oped — largely in B.C. — to reach 
vent locations some 2,000 to 3,000 
metres below the surface of the 
ocean. Much of Tunnicliffe’s 
research has centred on the under¬ 
sea ridges about 400 km off the 
B.C. coast. 

“Few other individuals have 
discovered so much (in so short a 
time) that has dramatically influ¬ 
enced several disciplines,” says 
school of earth and ocean sciences 
director Dr. Chris Barnes. “Verena 
has achieved these scientific and 
technological advances while carry¬ 
ing a full teaching load, supervising 
a strong research group, chairing 
one of the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council’s larg¬ 
est committees, serving on the Tri- 
Council Centres of Excellence panel 
and raising a family.” 
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grants or contracts. 

“Most of the changes have to do 
with the process of review, not the 
substantial aspects of human re¬ 
search ethics,” says Brunt. “To con¬ 
duct human research of any kind 
at UVic requires HREC approval, and 
that will not change. Probably the 
biggest difference researchers will 
notice is that we’ll be introducing 
new ethics application forms and 
guidelines in the very near future. 
By and large, the content of the 
application will be identical to 
what we’ve been using.” 

UVic’s board of governors 
adopted the new policy at its Sept. 

27 meeting. It sets out the basic 
structure for the administration of 
ethics review, but the real details of 
the process and procedure will be 
contained in policies of the office of 
the vice president research. Those 
more detailed policies have been 
forwarded to a number of faculty, 
staff and student groups for their 
review and comment and the poli¬ 
cies will also be posted on the office 
of vice president research’s Web site 
at <www.research.uvic.ca>. 

As important as the policies are, 
Dr. Brunt stresses that “while the 
primary purpose of human re¬ 
search ethics review is to protect 
participants, our committee takes a 
supportive and educative approach 
to its work. We want to see stu¬ 
dents, staff and faculty succeed in 
their research and we work very 
hard to help them work through 
the ethical issues. 


ACHIEVING WELLNESS FOR VISIBLE 
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New director takes helm of learning and teaching centre 


New initiatives target concerns related to large classes, technology and assessment 



Van Gyn, left, and Barbara Judson, program 
coordinator of the learning and teaching centre 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Dr. Geraldine Van Gyn of the de¬ 
partment of physical education 
has accepted a one-year term as 
interim director of the UVic learn¬ 
ing and teaching centre, succeeding 
Dr. Andy Farquharson, who retired 
earlier this year after leading the 
centre since 1984. 

The centre, established in 1980, 
was one of the first in Canada 
devoted to the support of teaching 
improvement for university faculty 
members and teaching assistants. 

Its offerings include a full spec¬ 
trum of workshops and other 
learning events for teachers, 
individual consultations, and a 
teaching course for grad students. 

This will be a transition year for 
the centre, says Van Gyn, but that 
doesn’t mean its program of support 


for teaching development on campus 
will be in any way diminished. She 
sees her term as an opportunity to 
re-examine the centre’s services and 
administrative structure to better 


serve the needs of 
UVic’s teaching staff. 
“We’re interested in 
a melding of the 
various support sys¬ 
tems across campus 
for faculty teaching,” 
she explains. “The 
centre is building on 
strength. Andy 
Farquharson has left 
a very well thought- 
out legacy and an 
understanding of 
what good teaching 
is. There’s a real 
excitement and mo¬ 
mentum around teaching on this 
campus, and we intend to keep it 
going. UVic is seen as being ahead 
of other universities in teaching 
support because of the new Centre 


Phoenix opens season 
with political farce 


Get ready for a “power play” performance. 

Beginning Oct. 14-30, the Phoenix Theatres at 
UVic will stage the “perfect play” — Rick Salutin’s 
political farce, Les Canadiens (with an assist from 
hockey legend Ken Dryden). 

From the Plains of Abraham to 
centre ice at the old Montreal 
Forum, the play celebrates the 
legendary Quebecois hockey team, 
while exploring the history of 
Quebec’s “face-off” with the rest of 
Canada. Staged almost entirely “on 
ice” — the primary players will 
skate on rollerblades — this funny, 
fast-paced look at Canadian 
identities in the 1970s uses hockey 
as a brilliant, gloves-off metaphor 
for the rise of Quebec nationalism. 

An award-winning playwright, 
novelist and media analyst, Salutin has been a 
force in Canadian arts and letters for 30 years. 
Les Canadiens won the Chalmers award for best 
play in 1977. Of his many books, A Man of Little 
Faith won the Books in Canada best first novel 


prize. As a journalist, he’s written for Canadian 
Business , Toronto Life , and TV Times. He held the 
MacLean-Hunter chair in ethics in communication 
at Ryerson University from 1993-95, and won the 
National Newspaper Award for best 
columnist in 1993- He’s been writing 
the Globe and Mail's media column 
since 1991. 

Salutin will present a pre-show 
lecture on Friday, Oct. 15 at 7:15 p.m. 
in the Phoenix Theatres. The play 
runs until Oct. 30; the dinner theatre 
evening is Oct. 19. For tickets and 
reservations call the box office at 
721-8000. 

Salutin will also give two other 
public lectures at UVic this month. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 5 at 7 p.m., he’ll talk 
about “Writing as a Generational 
Autobiography: A (Mis)guided Tour.” And on Wednes¬ 
day, Oct. 13 at 7 p.m. he’ll discuss “Politics and Culture: 
The Great Reversal.” Both lectures take place in the 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, and are part of the 
Orion Series in Fine Arts. 



for Innovative Teaching and its 
physical resources.” 

Van Gyn has been meeting with 
deans to discuss their suggestions for 
teaching development support. “I 
hope also to begin attending faculty 
and department meetings to hear 
from faculty members about their 
needs and how we might serve them 
better,” she says. 

Her meetings thus far have iden¬ 
tified three major concerns — large 
classes, technology, and assessment 
— which she’s already begun to 
address with new initiatives. 

Dr. Martin Smith (psychology) has 
joined the centre as an associate to 
provide support for those teaching 
large classes. He’s been in contact 
with all staff teaching courses with 
enrolment of more than 100 students. 
Smith has extensive knowledge of the 
dynamics of teaching large classes, 
having served as co-ordinator for 
psychology 100, a course with a regis¬ 
tration of more than 1,000. 

The centre has also arranged for 
Dr. Gary Poole of SFU, president-elect 
of the Society for Teaching and 
Learning in Higher Education, to 


present a workshop on teaching 
large classes, Oct. 4 from 12:30-2 p.m. 
in CIT 128. 

A second major concern is how 
to familiarize faculty members with 
the use of technology to support 
teaching. The centre, in collabora¬ 
tion with the education services 
group of computer user services, has 
initiated a pilot program called 
“techy mentors.” The centre is hiring 
computer-savvy graduate students 
and training them to provide indi¬ 
vidualized help for faculty members. 
The techy mentors will manage the 
technical side of the development of 
teaching Web pages, course listservs, 
and other applications of computer 
technology to teaching. 

In a related learning and teach¬ 
ing centre workshop, Dr. Tim 
Hopper of the physical education 
department will discuss using a 
class listserv Oct. 6, from 12:30-1:30 
p.m. in CIT 128. 

A third area of concern identi¬ 
fied by the deans is the issue of 
assessment, both effective assess¬ 
ment of student learning and the 
assessment of teaching itself. 
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Canadian Association for Co-opera¬ 
tive Education, and chair of the 
chemistry grant selection commit¬ 
tee of the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council. 

Most recently, McAuley was a 
visiting professor in the Foundation 
for Inorganic Chemistry at the 
University of Sydney, and Wenner- 
Gren Professor at Lund University 
in Sweden. 

McAuley plans to take early 
retirement from teaching in Decem¬ 
ber but has enough funding to keep 
his research lab going for at least 
another three years. “It would be 
hard to give up my research,” he 
grins. “There are always new chal¬ 
lenges. The biggest one these days is 
keeping up with the literature. Not 
long ago, it was estimated that the 


number of papers published in 
chemistry was doubling every four 
years.” 

He’s equally impressed with how 
much chemistry has changed in a 
mere four decades, and the sophis¬ 
tication of modern analytical meth¬ 
ods. “When I was a student it took 
about two years to determine the 
structure of a molecule. It was 
often the topic of a PhD,” he recalls. 
“Now in some cases, it takes less 
than a day.” 

Although he knew he’d been 
nominated for the medal, McAuley 
was still surprised when he heard 
he’d won. “The competition was 
quite severe,” he says. “If you look 
at past winners, it’s quite an inter¬ 
esting group. It’s nice to be in that 
company.” 
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Prescriptions 
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The Cadboro Bay Book 
Company cordially invites 
you to the launch of two 
new novels by 

KAREN RIVERS 


Dream Water 
and 

TREE TATTOO 


Thursday, October 14 th , 7-9 pm 

Cadboro Bay Book Company 

3840B Cadboro Bay Road, Victoria 
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“Send them back” 
message is disturbing 

I was appalled by the inclusion of Robert Bedeski’s article “The wrong mes¬ 
sage” in your Sept. 17 issue. Bedeski’s analysis of the recent landing of 
Chinese migrants on the West Coast of B.C. is rife with misinformation pre¬ 
sented as ‘fact’. 

Bedeski depicts the recent migrants as enjoying “freedom, housing, and 
income” upon their arrival here. In fact, the migrants are being held in jail 
pending immigration hearings - hardly the lap of luxury, and certainly 
not the “generous treatment” Bedeski describes. 

Additionally, Bedeski asserts that the migrants are illegal immigrants 
and links their arrival to large-scale illegal immigration. This is purely in¬ 
flammatory rhetoric, as the migrants’ refugee claims have not yet been 
assessed. 

There is no question that people who have entered a country illegally 
are, as Bedeski points out, vulnerable to economic exploitation. But to state, 
as Bedeski does, that Canadians are made vulnerable by illegal immigra¬ 
tion is ridiculous. 

Apparently, descendants of Canadian immigrants are entitled to reap 
the benefits of exploitation of indigenous nations’ resources locally and in¬ 
ternationally, but as soon as 500 migrants arrive we call for the 
government to lock our doors and hoard the wealth we have collectively, 
as a nation, stolen. 

I find the nationalism behind the call to “send them back” particularly 
disturbing. Have we become so self-absorbed that we consider the mainte¬ 
nance of a border more important than human dignity and survival? 

Bedeski apparently sees illegal immigration as the key issue that should 
be discussed following the Chinese migrants’ arrival. I believe a more im¬ 
portant issue is the price that people around the world pay in order for 
most Canadians to maintain the privileges and wealth we have at our dis¬ 
posal. The wealth we have accumulated was never ours to take in the first 
place, nor is it ours to piece out to those we consider ‘deserving’. 

The Ring’s inclusion of Bedeski’s article contributes to an atmosphere 
of fear and hatred rather than encouraging thoughtful dialogue and 
analysis. I am disappointed that The Ring has engaged in such sensational¬ 
ists journalism. 

Joshua Goldberg Victoria 
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Bob Reimer 

Barrister & Solicitor 


LAW OFFICE 

4195 Shelbourne Street 

(two blocks north of Feltham Rd. at Cedar Glen) 
Real Estate & Mortgages 
Wills & Estate Matters 
Power of Attorney / Committeeship 
Divorce / Separation 
General Legal Advice / Referrals 

Telephone Inquiries Welcomed 

721-2441 


When good cells go bad 

Frogs help UVic researcher unravel mysteries of life and death at the cellular level 


BYVALERIE SHORE 

To most of us, frogs are simply 
comical little critters that hop 
around in swamps, eat bugs and go 
“rrribbitt” (Kermit and beer 
commercials notwithstanding). 

But for University of Victoria 
researcher Dr. Caren Helbing, the 
little amphibians and their tadpole 
progeny are a source of valuable 
information about ourselves that 
may one day lead to better treat¬ 
ments for such conditions as 
cancer and Alzheimer’s disease. 

Helbing, who joined the depart¬ 
ment of biochemistry and 
microbiology earlier this year, 
studies cell cycle regulation and 
how cells grow and divide. In a 
sense, she’s a communications 
specialist. She seeks to understand 
how messages are sent, delivered, 
received and carried out at the 
cellular level. 

It’s when these messages go 


wrong, and the cells grow uncon¬ 
trollably or destroy themselves 
prematurely, that conditions such 
as cancer and Alzheimer’s occur. 

“All cells — whether they’re in a 
plant, a frog or a human — are con¬ 
stantly being bombarded by a 
variety of mechanical and biochemi¬ 
cal signals,” explains Helbing. “Each 
cell has to decide whether to respond 
to that signal, and if so, it has to do 
it in an appropriate way.” 

The biochemical chain reaction 
that helps a cell make that “decision” 
is called a pathway, which Helbing 
likens to a telephone line. “Somebody 
at one end sends a signal and some¬ 
one at the other end gets a ringing 
telephone, answers it, and there’s 
communication back and forth. 

That’s a pretty good analogy to what 
the cell is doing.” 

When we cut ourselves, for 
example, skin cells get a chemical 
“911 call” from the wound. The 


cells will then initiate the appro¬ 
priate “response teams” to help 
close the wound. 

“In all cells there are multiple 
pathways that crisscross with one 
another,” notes Helbing, “so it’s 
more like an Internet type of 
arrangement where there’s a web 
of information coming and going 
from each cell.” 

Trying to make sense of this 
web — and what happens when 
things go awry — is Helbing’s 
ultimate goal. And that’s where 
the frogs come in. The frog tadpole 
and its amazing metamorphosis 
into an adult frog makes an excel¬ 
lent model system, she says. 

“Virtually every single tissue in 
the tadpole is remodelled in some 
way or disappears. It’s an excellent 
opportunity to understand the 
relationship between two different 
cellular outcomes — growth and 
proliferation, versus death.” 

Conveniently, tadpole metamor¬ 
phosis is triggered by a single 
substance — thyroid hormone. This 
enables Helbing and her research 
team to use a single outside stimu¬ 
lus to evoke and study a wide 
range of cellular responses. For 
example, tail cells are programmed 
to die in response to thyroid hor¬ 
mone, while leg cells are destined 
to proliferate. 

Helbing is particularly inter¬ 
ested in a group of proteins — 
known as cyclins and cyclin 
dependent kinases — that are key 
players in the control of cell pro¬ 
liferation. There is mounting 
evidence that these proteins also 
help a cell determine whether or 
not it should die. 

Understanding the mechanisms 
behind these cellular life or death 
decisions may one day lead to new 
treatments for killer diseases, 
Helbing says. 

“We may be able to convince a 
cancer cell, through our manipu¬ 
lations, to actually kill itself 
selectively,” she says. “As an end 
result we can perhaps have some 
very effective cancer treatments 
that will be much better than 
chemotherapy, which is not very 
targeted.” 

Helbing is funded by a prestig¬ 
ious NSERC university faculty 
award — one of only 15 awarded 
across Canada in 1999-2000 
— worth $78,000 a year for up to 
five years. 





How to improve the Return and 
reduce the Risk in your RRSP/RRIF 


Guest Speaker: 


Date: 

Time: 

Place: 


Derek W. Delves, BBA, CFP ^ 
C.M. Oliver Financial Corporation 
#204 - 26 Bastion Square 
Victoria, B.C. V8W1H9 



Dave Scollard, 

Regional VP, AGF Funds Inc. 

Thursday, October 14, 1999 

7:00 p.m. to 8:15 p.m. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria 
1040 Moss Street, Victoria 


Please RSVP to Anne at 380-6666 by 
October 8th as seating is limited 


Paid for in part by AGF Group of Funds 


Nominations invited for 
UVic’s exceptional women 


UVic community members are in¬ 
vited to acknowledge the achieve¬ 
ments and contributions of the 
women among them by submitting 
nominations for recognition awards 
to be presented at this year’s UVic 
Women’s Conference on Nov. 10. 

Nominees should be: displaying 
leadership, either through nurturing 
special projects or creating a support¬ 
ive environment; making a contribu¬ 
tion or impact on UVic and its 
communities; and be an outstanding 
performer in her role as a student, 
faculty or staff member, alumna or 
member of the UVic community. 

The awards will be presented at 
the day-long conference. This year, 
participants will celebrate “living 
creatively” by choosing from a series 
of morning and afternoon work¬ 
shops, listening to keynote speaker 
Gwen McKay, general manager of 
Albion Fisheries and a director of the 


B.C. Salmon Marketing Council, and 
watching a performance of the Linda 
Raino Dance Company. 

The deadline for submitting 
nominations for the UVic Women’s 
Conference recognition awards is 
4:30 p.m. Oct. 15. For nomination 
packages contact Michelle Connolly 
at 721-8050 or by e-mail at 
<mconnoll@hsd.uvic.ca>. Nomin¬ 
ation forms are also available from 
departmental offices, the SUB Info 
booth, the graduate students society 
general office and the University 
Centre info booth. 

The conference registration fee is 
$5 for students and $10 for faculty, 
staff and alumni. Completed registra¬ 
tion forms must be sent to the office 
of the director, co-op education by 
Oct. 23. To obtain copies of regis¬ 
tration forms call Michelle Koroll at 
721-6475 or by e-mail at 
<mkoroll@hsd.uvic.ca>. 
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Salmon roulette 

Are we risking our Pacific salmon heritage 
for Atlantic salmon aquaculture? 


BY JOHNVOLPE 


N ot since the days of Juan de Fuca and 
Cook has the thought of invasion 
weighed so heavily on the collective 
conscience of people on our coast. These 
current invasions are not ones of foreign 
cultures — but of foreign plants and animals. 

There is almost daily media coverage of 
the latest species to land upon B.C. shores. If 
it’s not mussel-devouring green crabs then it’s 
the Asian longhorn beetle, or the honey bee- 
destroying varroa mite, or bullfrogs with a 
taste for ducklings. 

Movement of species beyond their natural 
borders has invariably resulted in negative 
consequences for native species in the target 
region. This is why the United Nations has 
declared the introduction of exotic species as 
the second greatest threat to global 
biodiversity after habitat destruction. 

The latest invasion story to grab front 
page ink in B.C. is that of Atlantic salmon. 
More than 32,700 ready-for-market adults 
escaped two weeks ago at a Vancouver Island 
fish farm. The depressed state of our native 
salmon populations and the commercial and 
sports fisheries that depend on them make 
this potential invasion particularly worri¬ 
some. In the public’s eye this is one invasion 
story that should have and could have been 
avoided. Are we risking our native salmon 


Most fish farms are owned by offshore 
multinational companies and are high-tech 
facilities geared towards minimizing on-site 
personnel. As technologies mature, the indus¬ 
try will no longer be a significant coastal 
employer. 

Further, to be profitable, fish farms are run 
feedlot-style and like similar land-based op¬ 
erations, rely on drugs to maintain a healthy 
population. The inadvertent breeding of 
“superbugs” or drug-resistant bacteria is pro¬ 
moted in this way, and the potentially devas¬ 
tating long-term ramifications of such 
practices are only now becoming fully appre¬ 
ciated. 

And the notion that salmon farming re¬ 
duces harvest pressures on wild salmon is a 
fallacy. For years, there’s been an oversupply 
of salmon on the world market due to 
aquaculture overproduction, and salmon 
prices have remained correspondingly low. As 
prices dropped, commercial fishermen have 
had to increase their harvests just to main¬ 
tain their earning power. 

The most immediate concern is the large 
number of fish being released from fish 
farms. In B.C., more than 80 per cent of pro¬ 
duction is of Atlantic salmon, which, as its 
name plainly states, is not native to the Pa¬ 
cific. An estimated 60,000 to 100,000 Atlantic 


^ Because Atlantic salmon failed to colonize 
70 years ago bears no relevance to today. If a species 
is introduced often enough, chances are that 
conditions will eventually swing in its favour. ^ 


heritage for Atlantic salmon aquaculture? 

Answers are not so straightforward. 

Salmon aquaculture is big money in B.C., and 
with it comes persuasive lobbying power. On 
the surface it’s an easy sell: stitch some nets 
together, fill your pens with young salmon, 
feed them to maturity, and harvest for a 
handsome profit. You provide employment 
for beleaguered coastal communities and 
reduce harvest pressure on over-exploited 
Pacific salmon stocks. The program sells 
itself. 

However, the reality is not quite so cheery. 
To satisfy the need for fish meal, vast quanti¬ 
ties of fish are being removed from southern 
oceans. Three kilograms of wild fish (plus an 
unknown quantity of bycatch) are required 
to produce one kilogram of salmon. This is 
not a sustainable enterprise. 


salmon escape into B.C. coastal waters annu¬ 
ally (in reality no one really knows how 
many escape). When escapes occur, the big 
question on everyone’s mind is: What effect 
are the escapees going to have on our native 
stocks? 

Unfortunately for the uninformed, there is 
a variety of answers being offered. Most are 
products of media-savvy organizations that 
have only thinly veiled their particular slant 
on the issue. Last summer, I confirmed the 
first natural spawning of escaped Atlantic 
salmon in a B.C. stream. The response from 
the B.C. Fish Farmers Association was that 
this, discovery meant nothing. A few fish here 
and there does not make an invasion, it 
claimed. Meanwhile, the federal Department 
of Fisheries and Oceans ignored its primary 
mandate of conservation and parroted the 



Volpe, with a tub offish at UVic’s outdoor aquatic research facility. 


words of industry without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation, and provincial authorities cautiously 
sat on the fence. 

The most recent escape at Port McNeill 
has again provided fodder for the spin 
machines, resulting in a dog’s breakfast of 
presentations to the public. What does it 
really mean though? 

The short answer is we don’t know. Indus¬ 
try continues to hold up the 1997 provincial 
salmon aquaculture review as evidence of the 
benign nature of fish farms. The outcome of 
the review was a set of volumes larger than 
the Toronto phone book and a vague “cau¬ 
tious yellow light” for industry expansion. 

Unfortunately, the review was just that — 
a review. Data from the North Atlantic and 
local historical anecdotes were seamlessly 
applied to present-day B.C. without anyone 
questioning the soundness of the underlying 
logic. To think that the current escapees will 
share the same fate as those a continent 
away is hopelessly simplistic. 

For similar reasons, because Atlantic 
salmon failed to colonize 70 years ago bears 
no relevance to today. Lake Ontario was ex¬ 
posed to zebra mussels for a century before 
they “stuck” in the mid-1980s. Ten years of 
consistent releases were required to establish 
European starlings (in New York City’s Cen¬ 
tral Park) in the early days of this century. 
The natural world is a dynamic place and in 
a constant state of flux. If a species is intro¬ 
duced often enough, chances are that condi¬ 
tions will eventually swing in its favour. 

What may seem like subtle changes to 
our eyes may result in significant biological 


effects. For instance, many Pacific salmonid 
populations are augmented with hatchery 
fish. Yet it’s now well documented that 
hatchery fish can be deficient in a number 
of traits necessary for survival. Is it possible 
that in our zeal to artificially augment wild 
stocks we’ve created populations lacking the 
competitive ability to retard invaders such 
as Atlantic salmon? Only time will tell. 

Atlantic salmon have been reared in B.C. 
for nearly two decades, yet no one has won¬ 
dered what might happen if some escaped. 
The assumption of the public is that some¬ 
one, sometime must have addressed the 
ecological issues prior to the importation of 
Atlantic salmon to B.C. But this is not the 
case. With the exception of my work, there 
are no scientific investigations whatsoever, 
past or present. 

We urgently need more science to 
address these issues before it’s too late. My 
work has shown that escaped Atlantic 
salmon are capable of surviving in the Pa¬ 
cific, do successfully spawn, and produce 
young that appear to be every bit as capable 
of surviving as their native cousins. 

A few fish here or there may not be a 
problem, who knows? But ask yourself this: 
If an eight kilogram female Atlantic salmon 
can deposit 15,000 eggs, how many spawners 
do you need in a river before you have a 
“problem”? 

John Volpe is a PhD candidate in UVic’s 
biology department. His work focuses on the 
ecology of invading organisms, particularly 
Atlantic salmon. 


Views expressed on this page are the author's and do not necessarily reflect those 
of The Ring or the University of Victoria. The Ring welcomes your views on the 
above article, or any other issue of interest to the UVic community. Submissions 
for Viewpoint or Letters to the Editor can be sent to the editor, UVic communica¬ 
tions services, Sedgewick Cl49, fax 721-8955, or e-mail: vshore@uvic.ca. 
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Lafayette String Quartet 
presents the Beethoven Cycle 

"Beethoven is the yardstick by which great music is measured/’ 


Performing the complete cycle of 
Beethoven’s string quartets is the 
pinnacle for a chamber-music 
group — not unlike a professional 
theatre company performing all of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

That’s why members of the 
Lafayette String Quartet - artists- 
in-residence at the UVic school of 
music — are so excited about their 
upcoming Beethoven Cycle concert 
series at the University Centre’s 
Farquhar Auditorium. 

The first performance is on 
Wednesday, Oct. 13, followed by two 
concerts in November, two in 
February and a final performance 
in March that coincides with a 
three-day international conference 
on the string quartets of Beethoven. 

For the quartet — violinists Ann 
Elliott-Goldschmid and Sharon 
Stanis, violist Joanna Hood and 
cellist Pamela Highbaugh Aloni 
— the cycle is a special way to 
commemorate the millennium and 


an opportunity to experience the 
great composer’s creative develop¬ 
ment. 

“Beethoven is the yardstick by 
which great music is measured,” 
says Elliott-Goldschmid. “He single- 
handedly changed the way music 
was viewed by society.” 

The 16 quartets were written 
over a span of 28 years and each is 
unique—varying from pastoral to 
passionate, ferocious to intellectual. 

“Beethoven’s quartets are so 
complete. The three periods of his 
creative life are all reflected,” says 
Elliott-Goldschmid. “The early pe¬ 
riod reflects the traditions, in 
length and form, established by 
Mozart and Haydn. The middle 
stage shows him stretching the 
boundaries of the classical style 
— lengthening the works and tinge- 
ing them with romanticism. And in 
the late quartets, Beethoven was 
struggling with illness and immi¬ 
nent death and the world around 


him was changing rapidly. His 
works reflect the turmoil and 
ecstasy of the period.” 

This Beethoven Cycle is a rare 
treat for Victoria audiences. The 
last time it was played here was 
more than 20 years ago. 

Beethoven fans have been quick 
to fill all the spaces in a special 
UVic continuing studies course 
developed in conjunction with the 
concert series. However, a waiting 
list has been established — call 
721-8481. 


Tickets for all six concerts 
in the Lafayette String 
Quartet's Beethoven Cycle 
are available from the 
McPherson Box Office or 
by calling 386-6121. 



The Lafayette String Quartet: left to right, Ann Elliott-Goldschmid, Joanna 
Hood, Sharon Stanis and Pamela Highbaugh Aloni (seated). 
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Selected Books 
£r Merchandise 

UVic Bookstore 



8:30am-5:00pm Mon-Fri 
8:30am-7:00pm Wed 
ll:00am-5:00pm Sat 


Emergency Preparedness Day 
at UVic: it might save your life 


Are you prepared for a major disas¬ 
ter or emergency? Will you be ready 
when The Big One hits? Do you 
want to know how to be prepared? 

If you answered yes to any of 
these questions then mark Wednes¬ 
day, Oct. 13 on your calendar, be¬ 
cause you won’t want to miss 
UVic’s second annual Emergency 
Awareness Day in the Student Un¬ 
ion Building (SUB). 

UVic’s Emergency Awareness Day 
coincides with the United Nations 
World Disaster Reduction Day, 
which aims to make people more 
aware of what they can do to pro¬ 
tect themselves, their communities 
and their countries from natural 
hazards. Emergency Awareness Day 


at UVic is intended to increase 
emergency awareness on campus 
and promote personal preparedness 
by providing everyone, and particu¬ 
larly students, 
with the infor¬ 
mation they need 
to prepare for a - 
disaster. 

From 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. in the 
SUB, vendors and 
exhibitors will be 
displaying the 
latest in emergency equipment and 
supplies. Participants include Cus¬ 
tom First Aid, Island Disaster Serv¬ 
ices, Luminscent Safety Systems 
Inc., Emergency Preparedness 


Canada, Canadian Red Cross, Victo¬ 
ria Search and Rescue, Island Seis¬ 
mic Security, and BC Hydro. 

Visit all the booths and you’ll be 
eligible to enter a 
draw for nifty 
door prizes. The 
door prizes and the 
winners of the 
Emergency Aware¬ 
ness Day Contest 
(see details below) 
will be announced 
between 3-3:15 p.m. 

From 12 - 1:30 p.m. two guest 
speakers will be featured in the 
nearby multi-purpose room. Bob 
Kennedy, emergency social services 
director for the municipality of 
Saanich, will talk about his experi¬ 
ences as a logistics officer for the 
Red Cross at a Kosovo refugee camp 
in Gagetown, New Brunswick this 
past June. And Major R.A. Black, de¬ 
tachment commander for B.C. Domes¬ 
tic Operations, will describe military 
assistance during emergencies and 
disasters, with specific examples such 
as forest fires and floods. 

For more information on the 
day’s activities, contact Donna 
Bouchard at 721-6103. 

Essay 

contest: 

Win emergency 
preparedness 
prizes 

In 250 words or less tell 
us what you’ve done 
to prepare yourself 
for a disaster or emergency. 
First, second and third-place 
prizes will be awarded. 

All entries must be received 
by Oct. 8,1999. 

Send entries to: Don 
Lovell, U Vic emergency 
planner, facilities manage¬ 
ment, Saunders Building, 

PO Box 1700, Victoria, B.C. 

V8W 2Y2; , 



Is it possible to enjoy the relative calm about 
Y2K and your investments? 


In a world of regular market upsets, there is a way to 
manage your portfolio risk and live in relative calm 
through any potential upset including the Year 2000 
change. Are your investments ready for Y2K? 

For a second opinion on how your can properly manage 
the risk of your investments for Y2K and beyond, please 
call Daniel or his assistant Troy for a confidential FREE 
evaluation: Daniel Lee, CFP 

B.B.A., M.A. (Econonomics) 

Certified Financial Planner 

Phone 721-2896, fax 721-2876, toll-free 1-877-721-9986 
e-mail address: findoc@islandnet.com 
Daniel has been helping families in wealth creation and 
preservation for the past 14 years. He was formerly 
employed as professional staff at UVic. 


% 


WEALTH MANAGEMENT I7( 
COUNSEL INC. - Financial Planning 


INVESTMENTS INC. 
Securities Dealer 
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Coulter 


Tate 


Whittington 


Three elected to board 


Elections by faculty, staff and students 
have brought three new faces to the 
university’s board of governors this 
fall. 

Student Andrea Coulter began a 
one-year term on May 1, while Jill 
Tate, assistant to the director in the 
school of physical education, and 
Prof. Barbara Whittington, an assist¬ 
ant professor in the school of social 
work, both began three-year terms 
effective June 1. 

Coulter is a third-year undergradu¬ 
ate majoring in biology and chemistry, 
although this is her fourth year at 
UVic (she has taken some extra cred¬ 
its to boost the interdisciplinary con¬ 
tent of her degree). She’s also serving 
a one-year term on senate, is active in 
several student unions, and is part of 
the alumni association’s student am¬ 
bassador program. 

“Too often students are dealing 
with misinformation,” says Coulter of 
her involvement in campus politics. 
“By being on the board and senate, 

I can play an active role within the 
university community from a more 
informed position.” 

Jill Tate, a UVic alumna (BA ‘83), 
has worked at the university since 


classified 


||g|- Online Traihiiig .UllH 
Learn computer programming, HTML, 
word processing — on your own time! 
Visit <www.trainingontheweb.net> for 
275+ interactive courses. Supports MCSE 
professional exam preparation. $13.50/ 
mo. Call 595-6965. 

Classified ad rates are $10 for up to 25 
words and $.50 for each additional 
word. Ads will not be accepted by phone 
and must be delivered in writing, with 
cash payment, to UVic Communica¬ 
tions Services, Sedgewick C149. The 
advertising deadline is eight days 
before publication date. For more 
information, please call 721-7636. 


WHEN WORK 
FEELS LIKE JAIL! 


The UVic Employee & Family 
Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available 
FREE OF CHARGE to UVic 
employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely 
CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

• All regular/continuing employees 

> All temporary/visiting/sessional 
employees appointed for a 
minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE 
or more (including grant & 
agency employees) 

► Dependant family members 
anywhere in Canada 

Call UVic's service provider 


INTERLOCK 

727-2861 

1-888-227-7897 


1980, and in her current position 
since 1981. She is chair of the UVic 
employee and family assistance pro¬ 
gram committee, where she has the 
opportunity to encourage a healthy 
work environment on campus. Tate 
is also a strong supporter of lifelong 
learning, as demonstrated by her 
volunteer work as a literacy tutor, 
promoter of union education and 
service on the UVic training and 
development committee. 

A former social worker, 


Whittington joined UVic in 1982 
where her scholarly interests in¬ 
clude human rights and anti-dis¬ 
crimination policy, dispute 
resolution, family systems theory 
and therapy, and gender and equal¬ 
ity. She served as the university’s 
first harassment policy advisor from 
1985-94, and as director of the 
school of social work from 1995-98. 
In 1996 she earned an Excellence in 
Teaching award from the UVic 
alumni association. 


Vikes soccer teams 
surge to the top 


Both Vikes men’s and women’s soccer 
teams have cracked the top 10 rank¬ 
ing of university teams in the coun¬ 
try based on their early season play. 

The men’s team is ranked third 
behind Western Ontario and Alberta. 
The women’s team surged to the 
number two ranking behind McGill 
after being overlooked for the top 10 
line-up at the start of the season. 
Men’s team member Dean Anderson 
was named Canada West male 
athlete-of-the-week for his play in 
the team’s two shutout victories 
Sept. 25 and 26. 

Vikes field hockey star Aiobhinn 
Grimes’ play in Edmonton that same 
weekend landed her CIAU and 


Canada West female athlete-of-the- 
week honours. Grimes, who was a 
member of the national field hockey 
team at this year’s Pan Am Games, 
scored six goals during conference 
play. 

In Seattle, the Vikes men’s and 
women’s cross country teams each 
placed third in the Sundodger Meet 
featuring university athletes from 
across North America. Over 60 teams 
participated. The top woman was 
Stephanie Mills whose 5K time of 18 
minutes and one second placed her 
second overall. The top male Vike 
was Craig Babiuk whose 8K time of 
27 minutes, six seconds earned him 
14th place. 




Presented by 
W.A. (Tony) Southwell, 

CFP, CIM, R.F.P. 


~EFY? Investments Inc. 

J USecurities Dealer 

19 th Annual 

RETIREMENT PLANNING 
SEMINAR 

Tuesday, October 19 th , 1999 
2 Sessions — 2:30 PM and 7:30 PM 

AT THE COAST VICTORIA 
HARBOURSIDE HOTEL 

148 Kingston St., Victoria 


Our two-hour presentation will be of 
interest to those 50 and over. It will include: 

RRSP Maturity Options 

• RRIF vs. Annuity 

Estate Planning & Investment 

• Factors to Consider 

• Investing in a Low Interest Rate Environment 

Prescribed/Insured Annuities 

0 SEGREGATED FUNDS 0 

• Are They Really Guaranteed? 

• Myths & Truths 

• Costs 

• Estate Features 

• Taxation 

To register; please telephone 385-3636 

... building better retirement incomes... since 1974 

Suite 402 - 645 Fort Street, Victoria, B.C. V8W 1G2 

Competitors — by invitation only 


Dr. Norma Mickelson, UVic’s first woman chancellor when she was 
elected to the position in 1996, has been acclaimed for another three- 
year term effective Jan. 1, 2000. The popular former dean of education 
has been involved with UVic campus life for over 30 years. She came 
to UVic first as a lecturer in the faculty of education in 1967. Her 
specialty was literacy. She was named dean in 1980 — the first / 
woman academic dean in Canada. Mickelson also served as UVic’s 
special advisor to the president on equity issues and set up the 
university’s equity office. She won UVic’s Distinguished Alumni Award 
in 1995. 

More than 30 UVic Vikes have been named Academic All-Canadians 
for the 1998-99 season. The Royal Bank sponsors the national 
program, which recognizes varsity athletes who also manage to 
maintain a grade point average of 80 per cent or better. This year’s 
Academic All-Canadians represent a variety of sports. They are: Lee 
Ferreira, Veronica Planella and Kristen Taunton, field hockey; Keith 
Bustard, Stephen MacDonald, Ole Schmidt, Lindsay Brooke and Joanna 
Holdsworth, basketball; Wendy Cocksedge, Mark Creery, Lee Glazier, 
Jason Juteau, James Morrison and James Rempei, cross country/track; 
Lisa Anderson, Pamela Elliott, Sarah Nichols, Kristen Wall, Chris 
Davidson and Kiran Van Rijn, rowing; Sarah Hanna, Marcus 
Blumensaat, Nicholas Brown, Thomas Larisch and Chris Lonsdale, 
rugby; Tera Kasubuchi, Julie Mizuno, Grant Gustafson and Dan 
Newstone, soccer; Allison Barriscale, Jocelyn Minter, Amanda Perkins, 
Marlena Prill and Kerry Wright, swimming. 

Dr. Thomas Heyd (philosophy) has just returned from two-and-a-half 
months in Japan, where he was on a Japan Foundation Fellowship, 
researching and writing on the idea of nature in Japan. His work 
there will contribute to a book he’s writing on Encountering Nature 
in Hybrid Spaces. He’ll continue working on this project while at the 
centre for studies in religion and society as an annual faculty fellow. 

Two UVic staff members have joined the executive of the Victoria 
chapter of the International Association of Administrative 
Professionals (IAAP). Shari Yore (office of the vice president 
academic) is the new vice-president, while Michelle Peterson (office 
of the associate vice president academic) is recording secretary. Yore 
is also publicity officer. Headquartered in Missouri and previously 
known as Professional Secretaries International, IAAP is the world’s 
largest association for administrative assistants, office coordinators, 
clerical supervisors, executive secretaries, and other types of 
administrative personnel, with more than 40,000 members and 
affiliates worldwide. 
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offers of admission, and the eventual 
course load they decide to take. 

“We don’t have much control over 
any of it,” adds Conway. “What we’re 
really trying to do is predict the be¬ 
haviour of 15,000 students, each mak¬ 
ing individual decisions about his or 
her program. So we have to build in a 
safety margin.” 

Conway points out that small 
changes by individuals get magnified 
by the size of the student body. For 
example, between the fall of 1997 and 


1998, the FTE course load of new 
students increased by .015 per student. 
The result on that factor alone was 
that the university had another 50 
full-time students to deal with. And 
because 56 per cent of students receiv¬ 
ing offers of admission accepted, 
rather than the previous year’s 52 per 
cent, the university suddenly had 120 
FTEs more on hand. 

Undergraduate enrolment at UVic 
is now 20 per cent higher than it was 
five years ago. 



audio visual 
computer projections 
video conferencing 
sales, rentals & service 


sharp’s audio-visual ltd. 

#12-1950 Govenment Street • phone 385-3458 
www.sharpsav.com email: jamess@sharpsav.com 




































At THE 
Galleries 

Gordon Head Lands Display. 
Until Oct. 29. McPherson 
Library Gallery. (Maltwood). 
721-6562. 

Phoenix Theatres 

Les Canadiens. Oct. 14 - 30. 
Tickets. 721-8003. 


Friday, October I 

lectures 

130 p.m. - 4-00 pm. Health Reform 
and the United Nations’New 
Paradigm on Aging Dr. Neena 
Chappell, UVic. Victoria Silver 
Threads Auditorium (Government at 
Fisgard). (Centre on Aging). 721-6290. 
430 pjn. Unequal Spheres: Represen¬ 
tations of Male Genius and Female 
Artists. Dr. Susan Casteras, Univ. of 
Washington. Fine Arts Bldg., room 
103.721-7755. 

music 

1230 pjn. Fridaymusic, various 
instruments Philip T. Young Recital 
Hall. (Admission by donation). 
721-7903. 

8.-00 pjn. University of Victoria 
Concerto Concert. University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Tickets 
$8 - $12.721-7903. 

seminars 

1230 pin. Dealing with the Social 
Impact of S.K Asia’s Economic Crisis 
Cures versus Band-Aids Dr. Amara 
Pongsapich, Chulalongkorn University, 
Thailand. Classroom Bldg., room C130. 
(Asia-Pacific Initiatives). 721-7020. 

230 pjn. To Breathe or Not to 
Breathe? The Control of Periodic 
Breathing in Vertebrates Dr. Bill 
Milsom, UBC. Cunningham Bldg., 
room 146. (Biology). 721-7094 
3KX) pjn. The Problem of Mimesis 
and Textuality in the Poetry of 
Catullus Dr. Denis Feeney, New 
College, Oxford, England. Lansdowne 
Lecture. Clearihue Bldg., room B415. 
(Greek & Roman Studies). 721-8514 

other 

9KX) ajn. Bug Push 24-hour 
fundraiser for United Way. Around 
Ring Road. Pledges 721-8822. 

3 KX) pjn. The Development-Inequality 
Nexus a Non-parametric Investiga¬ 
tion. Tomson Ogwang, UNBC. 
Econometrics Colloquium. Business 
and Economics Bldg., room 363. 
(Economics). 721-8532. 

3KX) pjn. The Cbangjiang Gorges: 
Origin, Scenic Spots and Colossal 
Dam. Dr. David Lai, UVic. Cornett 
Bldg., room A148. (Geography). 
721-7327. 

athletics 

5:00 pjn. Vikes Soccer. Men vs. UBC. 
Centennial Stadium. (Athletics). 
721-8406. 

Saturday, October 2 

athletics 

230 pjn. Vikes Rugby. Men vs UBC. 
Wallace Field. (Athletics). 721-8406. 

music 

8.-00 pjn. Faculty Recital, An Evening 
of Classical Saxophone Music. Philip 
T. Young Recital Hall. Tickets $8 - $12. 

721-7903. 

other 

LOO pjn. - 5:00 pjn. World Trade 
Organization (WTO): Democracy at 
Risk? Student Union Bldg., Multi¬ 
purpose room. 381-1182. 

Sunday, October 3 

music 

230 pjn. Victoria Symphony: A 
Passion for Classics University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. Tickets 
required. 386-6121. 

athletics 

3.-00 pjn. Vikes Field Hockey. Men vs. 
Rebels Field Hockey Pitch. (Athlet¬ 
ics). 721-8406. 






ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Monday, October 4 

music 

730 pjn. transltaliana Group: Folk 
Concert. Classroom Bldg., room C103. 
(Hispanic and Italian Studies). 
384-3212. 

8.-00 pjn. Victoria Symphony: A 
Passion for Classics. University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. Tickets. 
386 - 6121 . 

8.-00 pjn. Pianist Tamaki Suzuki: 
Master of Music Graduating Recital. 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 

721-7903. 

T uesday, October 5 

seminars 

1230 pjn. Gaucher Disease Among 
Asian and Caucasian Patients 
Possibility of a Silk Road Connection? 
Dr. Francis Choy, UVic. Human & 

Social Development Bldg., room A260. 
(Asia-Pacific Initiatives). 721-7020. 

330 pjn. Erodibility and Transport 
of Naturally-occurring Benthic 
Material and Fish Farm-derived 
Waste Material. Terri Sutherland, 
Dept, of Fisheries & Oceans. Elliott 
Bldg., room 062. (Earth & Ocean 
Sciences). 721-8848. 

lectures 

7:00 p.m. Writing as Generational 
Autobiography: A (Mis)guided Tour. 
Rick Salutin, playwright, novelist, 
journalist. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105. (Theatre). 
721-7992. 

730 pjn. Deutschland aufdem Weg 
zum Einwanderungsland. Ein 
deutsch/kanadiscber Vergleicb. Dr. 
Oliver Schmidtke, UVic. (Lecture will 
be given in German). Clearihue Bldg., 
room C305. (Germanic Studies). 
721-7316. 

Wednesday, October 6 

other 

3:00 - 5:00 pjn. Meet and Greet 
Information Session Sponsored by 
the BC Advanced Systems Institute. 
Graduate Student Centre. Multipur¬ 
pose room. (Engineering). 721-7297. 

lectures 

400 pjn. fobn Watson and William 
James on Religious Experience. Dr. 
Charles Tolman, UVic. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching Bldg., room Cll6. 
(Studies in Religion and Society). 
721-6325. 

7:00 pjn. - 930 pjn. Creating Healthy 
Neighbourhoods: Future Directions 
and Contradictions John McKnight, 
Northwestern Univ. Classroom Bldg., 
room C103. (Human and Social 
Development). 721-6468. 


Thursday, October 7 

lectures 

1230 pjn. The Body Beautiful and 
Not: Plato’s Operatic Legacy. Linda 
and Michael Hutcheon, Univ. of 
Toronto. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 116. (English). 721-7236. 

other 

10 ajn. -1 pjn. National Depression 
Screening Day. Free written self test 
available to students, staff and 
faculty. UVic Health Services. 721-8492. 

330 - 5KX) pjn. How Can Academics, 
Community Groups and Government 
Policy-makers Expand Research 
Methodologies to Improve the Health 
of our Communities?Hc\x\ty Club, 
Dining Room D. (Community Health 
Coalition). 472-4102. 

workshops 

430-6:00 pjn. Workshop on 
Humanities Linda Hutcheon, 
University of Toronto. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 120. 
(English). 721-7236. 


Friday, October 8 

lectures 

1230 pjn. -130 pjn. Wbat is Philoso¬ 
phy, Anyway?Dr. Jan Zwicky, UVic. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
lecture room 105 (Philosophy). 
721-7512. (for faculty only). 

music 

1230 pjn. Fridaymusic, various 
instruments Philip T. Young Recital 
Hall. (Admission by donation). 
721-7903. 

seminars 

230 pjn. Organization in Amphib¬ 
ian Assemblages: Disease, Canopy 
Cover and the Role of Oviposition. Dr. 
David Skelly, Yale Univ. Cunningham 
Bldg., room 146. (Biology). 721-7094. 

Wednesday, October 13 

lectures 

330 pjn. The Mountain is Moving: 
Japanese Women’s Lives. Patricia 
Morley, Concordia Univ. Clearihue 
Bldg., room C124. (Asia-Pacific 
Initiatives). 721-7020. 

7:00 p.m. Politics and Culture: The 
Great Reversal. Rick Salutin, 
playwright, novelist, journalist. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 
105. (Theatre). 721-7992. 

seminars 

330 p.m. Detrital Zircon Studies and 
Gondwana Paleogeograpby. Chris 
Adams, Institute of Geological and 
Nuclear Sciences, New Zealand. 

Elliott Bldg., room 160. (Earth and 
Ocean Research). 721-8848. 

430 p.m. - 6:00 pjn. Teaching 
Business English. Roger Howden, 

UVic. Clearihue Bldg., room A309. 
(Linguistics). 721-7432. 

music 

8.-00 pjn. Lafayette String Quartet: 
The Beethoven Cycle. University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. Tickets 
$18 - $25.386-6121. 

other 

830 ajn. - 430 pjn. Emergency 
Awareness Day. Vendors, exhibitors 
will display the latest in emergency 
equipment and supplies. Two guest 
speakers will be featured 12 - 130 
p.m. in the multi-purpose room. 
Student Union Bldg. (Facilities 
Mgmt). 721-7593. 

Thursday, October 14 

lectures 

1230 pjn. The Mountain is Moving: 
Japanese Women’s Lives Patricia 
Morley, Concordia Univ. Classroom 
Bldg., room C217. (Asia-Pacific 
Initiatives). 721-7020. 

8.-00 pjn. Looking East in the Later 
Middle Ages: Latin Christian 
Travellers and their Travel Books 
Professor Iain Higgins, UBC. Human 
and Social Development Bldg., room 
A240. (Medieval Studies). 721-6271. 

music 

8.-00 pjn. Guest Recital: Yumiko 
Yamamoto & Bruce Vogt. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. Tickets $8 - $12. 
721-7903. 


Friday, October 15 

music 

1230 pjn. Fridaymusic, various 
instruments Philip T. Young Recital 
Hall. (Admission by donation). 
721-7903- 

seminars 

230 pjn. Biophysical Control of 
Planktonic Community Structure 
and Productivity. Dr. John Dower, 
UBC. Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology). 721-7094. 


The deadline for Calendar submissions for the Oct. 15 
issue of The Ring is Oct. 8 at 4:00 p.m. 

Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 

Send Calendar submissions to Holly Pritchard, 
UVic Communications Services, e-mail: ucom@uvic.ca 



For women everywhere 


Piles of T-shirts act as pillows for Heather Kirkham (public administration) 
who shows off the stylish design that nearly 350 members of the UVic 
community will be wearing in this year's Run for the Cure this Sunday 
(Oct. 3) in Beacon Hill Park.The annual fundraising event supports breast 
cancer research, education, diagnosis and treatment. Kirkham 
co-ordinated 20 teams — the largest is a 60-member squad from the 
faculty of education.The teams have raised $10,000 in fees and dona¬ 
tions for the Canadian Breast Cancer Foundation. The turnout is in 
response to a challenge by the run's main sponsor, CIBC, to sign up the 
most participants on corporate teams, a challenge UVic won. But the real 
winners will be those who benefit from the funds raised in the annual Run 
for the Cure. 


The Green Door Clinic 
^evbol medicine 








m 


Safe and effective for 


Arthritis 

Bock poin 

Skin disorders 

and general well-being 


Chronic pain 
Allergies 
Stress reduction 


(250) 882-0783 • 853 Cormorant Street • by appointment 


Binding 


Debinding 

You're bound to be covered 


More secure than 
traditional binding 
methods 

Premium quality 

Books, manuals, 
home projects 


885-3076 

TCelteq ’PtdUafiwy 

e-mail kelseypublishing@home.com 


-_ v 

Self-serve Copying 

Community 6 CENTS 
Busiaiess Services 


✓ All of your desktop publishing needs 

✓ Millennium personolized calendar 

✓ Mugs, team T-shirts 

Saanich Centre 

403 - 3989 Quadra Street at McKenzie 
Ph. 479-8949 Fax 479-8243 
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